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Introduchon 


In THE record of the spread of printing 
throughout the United States, one of the conspicuous gaps 
has been the lack of any adequate account of early printing 
in the State of Utah. While a fair amount of attention bas 
been given to the biStory of the newspaper and commercial 
press in other western States, the work of the printers in the 
home of the Latter-Day Saints has been quite overlooked, 
except for a brief article on the DESERET NEWS and an 
occasional sentence or paragraph in a few bistortes of general 
charatter. Even the date of the first printing in Utah has 
been almost universally nusstated, 1850 having been accepted 
as the year in which the press in Utah fit made its bow to 
the public. 

With these facts in mnd, I took the opportunity offered 
by a recent trip to the west coast to Stop off at Salt Lake City 
Jor the purpose of making a first-hand Study of some of the 
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material to be found in that city. Here I was fortunate 
enough to receive the cordial cooperation of the authorities 
of the Church Eistorian’s Office and of the Salt Lake City 
Public Library. In the library of the former 1 to be found 
the most complete collection extant of documents, both in 
manuscript and in print, which bear on the history of the 
Mormon Church—and in mos respects the biSfory of this 
church, at least for the years to which the present Study 
devoted, 1s the history of Utah. 

In these libraries I examined and described all the early 
printed documents which I could locate in the time at my 
disposal, but I was not able then to find manuscript records 
of the achivities of the fur press, which was an official inStru- 
ment of the church. However, I was successful in finding in 
local collechons many imprints of great interest, and I have 
since been able, through correspondence and other means, to 
make considerable additions to the bibhographical record 
which I began while in Utah.I have also been able to acquire 
a number of early Utah imprints for my own collechon. 

For helpful assistance in the prosecution of ths Study I 
am exceedingly grateful to Mr. Abin F: Smith, hbrarian 
of the Church Fiistorian’s Office, to Mr. George F. Smith, 
general solicitor of the Oregon Short Line Ratlroad Com- 
pany, to Mus Joanna H. Sprague, librarian of the Salt 
Lake City Public Library, and to Mr. Sam H. Goodwin, 
secretary of the grand lodge of the Masonic fraternity in 
Utah—all of Salt Lake City. I am also under great obhi- 
gation to Mr. Leshe E. Blas and Mr. Willard O. Waiers, 
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of the Henry E. Huntington Library, to Mr. Edward Eber- 
Stadt, of New ¥ ork City, and through him to Mr. W.R. Coe, 
the eminent collector of Americana, and to Mus Eleanor 
Ashby, of the Bancroft Library. And I am indebted, as in 
the case of all my other Studhes of printing history in the 
United States, to the imprint catalogue of the New York 
Pubhic Library and to the authorities of the Library of Con- 
gress. Much assistance tn the editing of this manuscript has 
been rendered by my associate, Mr. Albert H. Allen, to 
whom I make grateful acknowledgment. To Mr. Ragner 
FZ. Johnson who put this book into type, as a labor of love, 
with meticulous care, must be credited the original plan for 
the volume. Had he not kept after me for copy this modest 
Study nught not have seen the light of day. 

The present volume 1 to be regarded as only a prelimi- 
nary contribution to the history of the press in Utah. I hope, 
at some time tn the future, to carry it further. 


Douctas C. McMurRTRIE 


Chicago, March 3, 1931 
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[1] 
The Farsi Printin Lg 


Toe FIRST heralds of civilization 
to come to the land that is now the State of Utah 
appeared there in July, 1847, with the arrival at 
Great Salt Lake Valley of the band of seven or eight 
score Mormons, men and women, under Brigham 
Young, after their epic trek across the desert in 
search of a new home. Before the end of the year 
that followed, the population of their colony had 
increased to approximately five thousand. 

At the time of the first comers, the lands that 
they occupied were officially a part of Mexico. Not 
until the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, on Febru- 
ary 2, 1848, did the United States acquire the vast 
area of which Utah was but a part. And atthe time, 
the government did nothing to organize the new 
domain or to provide it with any system of civil 
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law. Early in 1840, therefore, the Mosmons took 
the initiative and crganizea@ the “State of Deseret,” 
electing Brigham Young as its first governor. In the 
State of Deseret was included not only the present 
area of Utah, but also all of Arizona and Nevada, 
together with portions of Colorado, New Mexico, 
Wyoming, and the southern part of California, 
reaching to San Diego as its outlet to the ocean—a 
truly imperial domain. 

It was at the very starting of the machinery of 
government in Deseret that the printing press came 
into play. The circumstances of the first printing 
were noted as long ago as 1889, in Hubert Howe 
Bancroft’s History of Utah? But this highly impor- 
tant cultural event was there given the briefest 
mention, in a sentence of the text and in a footnote, 
where it remained, to all intents and purposes, 
buried and forgotten. 

The circumstances were very unusual. Brigham 
Young had brought with him the sum of eighty- 
four dollars in small change, which was distributed 
among the people. But it was not in circulation, and 
the people were distressed for want of change. The 


1A ccording to the Book of Mormon, the name‘Deseret’’means 
“Land of the honey bee.” The significant emblem of the beehive is 
found on many early Utah publications of Mormon origin, as 
well as elsewhere in Mormon symbolism. 

2T he Works of Hubert Howe Bancroft, V ol. XXVI: History of Utah, 
1540-1886 (San Francisco, 1889), pp. 290-291. 
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Story is told in a manuscript “History of Brigham 
Young,” in the possession of the Church Historian’s 
Office, Salt Lake City—the manuscript history to 
which Bancroft makes reference: 

“They had gold dust, but many refused to take 
it, as there was a waste in weighing it for exchange. 
To meet this want, we employed brother John Kay 
to coin the dust, but upon trial he broke all the 
crucibles and could not proceed. I then offered the 
gold dust back to the people, but they did not want 
it. 1 then told them we would issue paper till the 
gold dust could be coined, The Municipal Council 
agreed to have such a currency, and appointed my- 
self and President Heber C. Kimball and bishop 
N. K. Whitney to issue it. The first bull, for one dol- 
lar, was issued on the first of this month | January 
1849]. The bills were signed by Brigham Young, 
Heber C. Kimball, & Thomas Bullock, clerk.” 

These primitive “dollar bills’ were printed with 
a font of script type such as was commonly used 
for calling cards. A reproduction of one of these 
rare bits of printing is shown on page 71, through 
the courtesy of Mr. Alvin T. Smith, of Salt Lake 
City, the owner of the original. 

The same manuscript history, on its third page, 
further relates: 

“On the 22nd [of January] Brigham H. Young 
and Thomas Bullock were engaged in setting type 
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for the 50 cent bills;—this was the firs typesetting 
in the Valley.” 

No specimen of the 50 cent bills seems to have 
survived. But if the typesetting for them, on Janu- 
ary 22,1849, was actually the first typesetting in the 
valley, then the date“Jan. 20.1849”0n the dollar bill 
here reproduced must have been the date of vali- 
dation or authorization of the issue, and not the 
date of printing—and the first bills, which Brigham 
Young records were issued on the first day of the 
month, must have been in handwriting. 

However that may be, it is definite enough that 
the first use of the press by the Mormon settlers was 


in January, 1849, for the production of paper cur- - 


rency. Furthermore, it is gratifyingly definite that 
the first printer was Brigham H. Young, with the 
perhaps unskilled aid of Thomas Bullock. Brigham 
H. Young at that time was a young man of about 
25, the nephew of Brigham Young the governor 
and leader. 

The settlers had either brought with them or 
else had soon afterwards procured a more extensive 
printing equipment than is indicated by the printed 
paper currency. For the next instance of printing 
—and the earliest extant Utah pamphlet imprint 
that I have thus far been able to locate—is a ten- 
page pamphlet, the“Second General Epistle of the 
Presidency of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter 
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Day Saints.” On the last page of this pamphlet 1s 
the imprint “Great Salt Lake City, Print. O¢t. 20th. 
1849. Brigham H. Young, Printer.” If there was a 
“First General Epistle” printed at Salt Lake City at 
an earlier date, it is not now of record. According 
to Bancroft, a first issue of the Second Epistle had 
previously been published at Kanesville, Iowa, on 
February 7, 1849. It would seem likely, therefore, 
that the First General Epistle, if printed at all, was 
printed before the settlement in the Great Salt Lake 
Valley was organized. 

On page 72 will be found a reproduction of the 
first page of this typographic landmark. It shows 
something of the variety of types available in Utah's 
first printing plant. Facing this, on page 73, is a re- 
production of the concluding page of the Epistle, 
on which appears the modest imprint of Brigham 
H. Young, the first printer of Deseret. 

The Second General Epistle,among other things, 
sets forth a truly novel view of the uses of gold in 
human economy. “The true use of gold,” it says, 1s 
for paving streets, covering houses, and making 
culinary dishes; and when the saints shall have 
preached the gospel, raised grain, and built up cities 
enough, the Lord will open the way for a supply of 
gold to the perfect satisfaction of his people.” Thus 


3The “Firs General Epistle of the Twelve” exists in manuscript 
in the Utah Early Records, according to Bancroft, op. cit, p. 325. 
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was the seeking for gold among the mountains dis- 
couraged among the faithful. 

The municipality of Great Salt Lake City had 
been organized and seems to have begun at once to 
publish its ordinances in printed form. For the next 
imprint that we find 1s a little four-page folder com- 
prising a few city ordinances, the last of which was 
passed on December 29, 1849. The folder was un- 
doubtedly printed in January, 1850. Earlier ordi- 
nances may have been printed during 1849, but no 
copies seem to have survived. When we cxamine 
the very flimsy little folder of 1850, we can feel no 
surprise that others of its kind have failed to out- 
last the years. 

There is record of one other extant imprint of 
1850 at Salt Lake City, a copy of which I have not 
yet been able to locate for examination. It is a 
four-page petition on educational matters to the 
“General Assembly of the State of Deseret,” dated 
February 8, 1850. The Governor's Message of De- 
cember 2, 1850, to the“ Senators and Representatives 
of the State of Deseret,” of which I know of but 
one copy, completes the list of known printing in 
that year—other than the newspaper which is to be 
mentioned later. 

The State of Deseret had been organized in 
March, 1849. Its first general assembly met on the 
second of July, and on the fifth elected a delegate 
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to Congress. The next day it adopted a memorial 
asking for admission to the Union. This was some- 
what too precipitate for the government at Wash- 
ington, which was extremely diffident about the 
admission of new States just at that time, because 
of the delicate question of slavery. And there were 
other difficulties, in the Structure of the Mormon 
organization and above all in their own “peculiar 
institution” of polygamy. The government would 
go no further, therefore, than to organize the Ter- 
ritory of Utah, which was created by an act of 
Congress on September 9, 1850. Brigham Young 
was appointed governor, and it was provided that 
Utah should be slave-holding or free according to 
the constitution which its people should adopt. 
The question of slavery had long been settled, how- 
ever,and Utah had lived for forty-six years in a state 
of territorial tutelage and had been much reduced 
from its original size before it finally became a State 
on January 4, 1896. 

The Mormons continued for a time to keep the 
State of Deseret in function even after the eStablish- 
ment of territorial government, but with the con- 
vening of the first territorial legislative assembly 
in September, 18 51, the fiction of a State government 
was at least outwardly abandoned. In many con- 
nections, however, the old name has persisted 
among the people even to this day. 
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Notably is the old name preserved in the name 
of the oldest of Utah's newspapers, the Deseret News. 
This paper started as a truly pioneer enterprise, and 
there are few of our newspapers that have a history 
so eventful in its beginnings. Like all undertakings 
in Utah at the time, the Deseret News was inStituted 
by the church authorities and was an organ of the 
church government, which was, to all intents and 
purposes, the civil government also. The Story of 
the early days of this pioneer newspaper is the sub- 
ject of the following chapter. 
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The Deseret News 


THe INITIAL issue of the Deseret 
News appeared at Salt Lake City on June 15, 1850. It 
was printed ona small wrought-iron Ramage hand 
press. The press, with a small quantity of type and 
ink, had been bought in Philadelphia in the winter 
of 1846-47 and had been brought across the plains 
by the pioneer company. In a small adobe building 
in the new settlement of Salt Lake City, the first 
type for the News was set by Horace K. Whitney, 
who had learned typesetting at Nauvoo. Thomas 
Bullock read proof, and Brigham H.Young worked 
the press.’ The first issue was a small quarto, about 
six and one-half by eight and one-half inches in 
1See the article on the Deseret News by President Charles WwW. 
Penrose, in the Urah Genealogical and Historical Magazine, V ol. 3, 
July 1912, pp. 140-144. 
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size, of eight pages, three columns to the page, with- 
out column rules. It was continued in this format 
until August 19, 1851, when it suspended for want 
of paper until November 15, three months later. 

The editor and publisher of the Deseret News for 
its first four years was Dr. Willard Richards, a man 
of so great importance to the early history of Utah 
that he deserves more than passing mention. He 
was born June 24, 1805, at Hopkinton, Middlesex 
County, Massachusetts. Educated as a physician, he 
was practising his profession near Boston when, in 
1835, a copy of the Book of Mormon fell into his 
hands. So impressed was he with its teachings that 
he joined the Saints at Kirtland, Ohio, in October, 
1836, and on the last day of that year was baptised 
in the faith of the Latter-Day Saints by Brigham 
Young. He was ordained an elder in March, 1837. 

Soon after his ordination he was sent on the 
mission to England, in June, 1837. In April, 1840, 
he was ordained one of the twelve apostles of the 
church. When the publication of the MiVenial Star 
was undertaken, he assisted Parley P. Pratt in edit- 
wag it. During the remainder of his life he was in 
almost continuous service to the church in an edi- 
torial or recording capacity. 

Richards returned to the United States to join 
the Saints at Nauvoo in August, 1841. Soon after- 
wards he became private secretary to Joseph Smith 
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and was with him until the prophet met his death 
in June, 1844, at the hands of a mob at Carthage, 
Illinois. When the Latter-Day Saints were expelled 
from Nauvoo, Richards was acting as the church 
historian, having been appointed to that post in 
December, 1842. “In the spring of 1847” according 
to a biography of him,’ “he was enrolled in the 
memorable band of pioneers, under President 
Young, that first marked out a highway for the 
immigrating Saints to Great Salt Lake Valley. After 
his return to Winter Quarters he was elected sec- 
ond counselor to President Young, in which capac- 
ity he continued to act until his death. In the fall 
of 1848 he arrived in the valley a second time, as 
captain of a large company of Saints. As a civil 
officer, he served as secretary to the government of 
the State of Deseret, and did the greatest share of 
the business of the secretary of the Territory of 
Utah after its organization as a Territory, and pre- 
sided over the council of the legislative assembly 
for about the same period. He was also postmaster 
of Great Salt Lake City up to the time of his death, 
and enjoyed the full confidence of the postmaster 
general, who respected his judgment touching pos- 
tal arrangements throughout the mountain terri- 
tories.” As church historian, he “chronicled events, 

2This biography appeared in the Latter-Day Saint Biographical 
Encyclopedia, Salt Lake City, 1901, Vol. 1, p. 55. 
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dates, circumstances, and incidents, with rare accu- 
racy of judgment and great tenacity of memory.” 

W hena newspaper was to be established to serve 
as the official organ of the church after the Saints 
were settled at Great Salt Lake City, Dr. Richards 
was inevitably the choice for the position of editor 
and publisher. This position he held until his death, 
on March 11,1854. An obituary which appeared in 
the issue of March 18th, with all columns bordered 
with heavy black rules, unfortunately tells us al- 
most nothing about his work as the pioneer pub- 
lisher of Utah. 

The prospectus for the new Deseret News, which 
was reprinted in the first issue, makes a fairly com- 
prehensive statement of its objects, principles, and 
terms. It is here quoted in full: 


PROSE E Cihwy Ss 
DESERET NEWS 


Motro—‘TRUTH AND LIBERTY.” 

We propose to publish a small weekly sheet, as large as 
our local circumstances will permit, to be called “Deseret 
News,” designed originally to record the passing events of 
our State, and in connexion, refer to the arts and sciences, 
embracing general education, medicine, law, divinity, do- 
meStic and political economy, and every thing that may 
fall under our observation, which may tend to promote 
the best interest, welfare, pleasure and amusement of our 
fellow citizens. 


We hold ourselves responsible to the highest Court of 
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truth for our intentions, and the highest Court of equity 
for our execution. When we speak, we shall speak freely, 
without regard to men or party, and when, like other men, 
we err, let him who has his eyes open, correct us in meek- 
ness, and he shall receive a disciple’s reward. 

We shall ever take pleasure in communicating foreign 
news as we have opportunity; in receiving communica- 
tions from our friends, at home and abroad; and solicit orna- 
ments for the“/Vews” from our poets and poetesses. 

The first number may be expected as early in June as 
subscriptions will warrant —waiting the action of 300 sub- 
scribers. 

Terms, 6 months, $2,50; mvartably in advance. 

Single copy, 15 cents. 

Advertising, $1,50 per square lines, and 50 each succeed- 
ing insertion. $1 for half square, or 8 lines. 

TRAVELLERS AND EMIGRANTS, 25 cents per copy, with 
the insertion of their names, place of residence, time of 
arrival and leaving. Companies of 20, and upwards, entered 
at once, 20 cents each. 

A paper that is worth printing, is worth preserving; if 
worth preserving, it is worth binding; for this purpose 
we issue in pamphlet form; and if every subscriber shall 
preserve each copy of the“News, and bind it at the close of 
the volume, their children’s children may read the doings 
of their fathers, which otherwise might have been for- 
gotten; ages to come. 


The first issue of the Deseret News contained but 
two advertisements, one of a blacksmith, and the 
other from a“surgeon dentist, who also offered to 
cure scurvy. The news was scant. On the first page, 
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in additition to the above prospectus, there was a 
brief account of the proceedings of the United 
States Senate in February, with pungent editorial 
comment, and a short ‘story’ of the“ appalling and 
destructive fire” in San Francisco on the preceding 
24th of December — news that was four months 
and six months old, respectively. President Zachary 
Taylor's message to Congress, dated January 22, 
was reproduced in full from the New York Tribune. 
There were a few local notices, and a list of those 
who had arrived in Salt Lake City cn route for the 
California gold fields and had departed after sub- 
scribing for the paper. But with all its limitations 
the Deseret News was hailed with delight by the 
pioneer settlers for whom it was published. 

The motto“Truth and Liberty” has been at the 
masthead of the Deseret News from the first issue to 
the present. In keeping with the editor's laudable 
plan of having the paper bound for preservation, 
the pages of the successive issues of the News were 
consecutively numbered for the first volume. But 
unfortunately for that excellent plan, few of the 
subscribers seem to have taken the trouble to pre- 
serve their papers, and copies of early issues are 
counted among typographic rarities. 

A weekly issue apparently established too fast a 
pace at the outset, for with the issue of October 
19, 1850, the Deseret News began publication “every 
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other Saturday.” Number 39, dated August 19, 1851, 
and ending with page 312, concluded the first vol- 
ume. During the fourteen months covered by this 
volume the publisher and editor had many oppor- 
tunities to learn the difficulty and expense of 
getting out a newspaper on an oasis in the desert, 
hundreds of miles from sources of supply. We get 
some insight 1 into the problems he had to meet in 
an editorial in the issue of February 8, 1851, which 
is here quoted in full: 


With this number closes our subscription list for the 
first six months of Deseret News. A new subscription is 
open for another three months, or 13 numbers, and there 
is now an opportunity for the friends of the press, to man- 
ifest their good feelings for the continuance of a newspaper 
in Deseret. It has been intimated by a very few that the 
subscription is too high. For the gratification of such as are 
ignorant of the art of printing, and of printers rules, we 
would remark, that high as is the price of Deseret News, 
it is several hundred per cent. cheaper, in proportion to the 
actual cost to the publisher, than the current News of the 
States; that when we issued our prospectus, we had no bills 
before us, on which we could predicate our expenses, and 
that on receipt of such bills we found that a ream of paper, 
worth in the States from three to four dollars, would cos 
our office from eighteen to twenty dollars; that a pound 
of ink, worth 25 or 30 cents in the market, cost us from 
1,25 to $150; that the setting of a thousand m’s, (letters,) 
current in the States generally, from 25 to 31 cents, and in 
the cities where women and children are employed, to a 
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eteat extent, probably not more than 12 1-2 or 15 cents, 
besides using the same setting for daily, tri-weekly, semi- 
weekly, weekly, and pamphlets, which would make the 
setting for each not more than 3 or 4 cents per thousand. 
It has cost us most of the time $1,20 per thousand. These 
few items, out of many, are sufficient to show any one that 
we are working far too cheap, to have the subscription 
support the paper; and we hear about as much from those 
who understand the matter, that we are working too cheap, 
as from others that we are charging too high; all of which 
gives us very little trouble, for we are in, and calculate to 
work out. We only say to those who wish the News con- 
tinued, now is the time to subscribe and furnish your share 
of the means for its continuance. 

Payment is now due for Stock on hand, and those who 
have had the paper to the present time without pay, as a 
special favor, will continue that favor to themselves, and 
extend the same to us, if they can make it convenient to 
pay up; and not for the papers only, but for advertising 
and job work. 

Our agents abroad will please to take subscriptions in 
their neighborhood and forward the same without delay. 

No one, who wish the News, need be without, as we 
will receive other articles, ‘where cash cannot be had.—A 
bushel of wheat is very convenient change, 

%s-We shall send the next number to all old sub- 
scribers, and any who do not wish it continued will return 
their paper immediately, or we shall consider their sub- 
scription renewed, 


After the issue of August 19, 1851, which closed 
the firs volume, the Deseret News was suspended 
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for three months. With the date of November 15, 
1851, the first issue of the second volume appeared. 
The Vews now assumed the aspect of a typical 
weekly newspaper of its time, with a six-column 
page, the paper page measuring 18 by 21 inches. It 
was continued and enlarged by W. Richards, Edi- 
tor and Proprietor,’ and was published “every other 
Saturday.” The second volume ended with Num- 
ber 26, on November 6, 1852. After a little delay, 
the third volume began on November 27, 1852. It 
ran somewhat irregularly, not reaching Number 26 
until December 22, 1853. 

The fourth volume began with the issue of Jan- 
uary 5,1854,and ran weekly most of the time to its 
close with Number 52, on March 8, 1855. During 
the publication of this volume, the founder and 
editor, Willard Richards, died on March m1, 1854. 
The reins laid down by Richards were taken up 
by Albert Carrington, whose salutatory appeared 
in the issue of June 8th. Carrington was succeeded 
in 1856 by Elias Smith, and Smith in turn by Car- 
rington 1n 1863. In 1867, George Q. Cannon became 
editor, and on November 21, 1868, the first daily 
issue of the Deseret Evening News appeared. 

In 1852 a larger press was procured, and with it 
a quantity of type. In the same year, Almon W. 
Babbitt came to Salt Lake City with the equipment 
for a printing plant, intending to begin a rival pub- 
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lication. But he was persuaded to sell his printing 
material to the church, and it was added to the 
Deseret News plant. 

The great bogey of the Deseret News in its early 
years was the paper supply. Suspensions of publi- 
cation for lack of paper were not uncommon. 
Earnest efforts were made to establish the manu- 
facture of paper as a Utah industry, but it was many 


years before these efforts brought really practical — 


results. At first, in a scarcity of paper, recourse was 
had to crude methods of hand manufacture.“We 
were short, too, of paper,” says a manuscript record 
of 1851, and all went to work to make it. We col- 
lected all the rags we could and made the pulp, 
sifted it through a sieve, and pressed it as well as we 
could.” But even before that, an attempt had been 
made to start a paper mill. The Deseret News of 
November 30,1850, contained the following appeal: 


RAGS! RAGS! RAGS! 

Save your rags, everybody in Deseret, save your rags; 
old wagon covers, tents, quilts, shirts, etc., are wanted for 
paper. The most efficient measures are in progress to put a 
paper mill in operation the coming season in this valley 
and all your rags will be wanted, Make your woolen rags 
into carpeting and save importations. 


This appeal evidently was without the desired 
result. More definite was a notice a year and more 
3Hubert Howe Bancroft, Hisfory of Utah, p. 326, footnote. 
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later, in the News of December 27, 1851. This was 
signed by Sidney Roberts, contractor, and Thomas 
Howard, manufacturer, and announced that these 
two were ‘fitting up and preparing for the manu- 
facturing of all kinds of paper in the vicinity of Big 
Cottonwood,” intending to Start operations by the 
first of the following July. All citizens of the terri- 
tory were urged to save all materials suitable for 
the manufacture of paper and to forward them to 
the general tithing office at Salt Lake City. Despite 
this appeal, the supply of rags sent in was inade- 
quate, and very little progress was made with the 
the plan to establish a paper mill for some two years 
more. The difficulty, apparently, was not in the un- 
willingness on the part of the people to send in their 
rags, but rather in the fa& that there was a dearth 
in the territory of materials from which the right 
kinds of pulp could be made. 

In the Deseret News of January 12,1854, appeared 
a notice to the effect that the governor had set aside 
space in the public workshop for the manufacture 
of paper, followed by another call for rags and 
waste paper of all kinds. This was signed by Thomas 
Howard and Thomas Hollis. But six months later 
the News was obliged to print its issue of July 6th 
on a half sheet, with the announcement that rags 
were coming in but slowly, in spite of almost con- 
Stant urging of the grave necessity of sending rags 
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to the mill, When shipments from the east did not 
arrive in time, the printer had to use the local pro- 
duct, which was of a dark gray shade, as the makers 
had no means of bleaching the varicolored rags 
that they had to use. 

Such paper as was produced was hand-made 
until early in 1861, when a machine imported the 
ptevious season at a cost of $8,500 was set up and 
put to work. Thomas Howard was still the manu- 
facturer. But the shortage of suitable rags and other 
materials continued, the means of bleaching were 
not at hand, and the product continued to be in- 
ferior. And the News Still had to suspend publica- 
tion from time to time because of accidents to the 
machinery and consequent shortage of paper.’ 

Not until 1869, with the building of the Union 
Pacific Railroad into Utah, were the dangers of a 
paper famine removed. In the imtervening years, 
according to a statement in the News in February, 
1861, there had not been one-fourth the printing 
done in Utah that would have been done if paper 
had not been almost an article of luxury. Almost 
all the paper that had been used had been imported, 
“either from the States or from California, at an 


4For much of the material on paper making in Utah I am in- 
debted to an article in the October, 1930, issue of Superior Facts, the 
house organ of the Paper Makers Chemical Corporation. The 
earlier references to the project I abstracted myself from the files 
of the Deseret News. 
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expense that few can comprehend who have not 
had experience in such matters.” 

The Deseret News enjoyed a complete monopoly 
of its field until the eStablishment in November, 
1858, of Kirk Anderson's Valley Tan, a“gentile,” or 
non-Mormon weekly. The News also had the very 
Strong backing of the church organization which 
it represented. These conditions alone might have _ 
brought it through the perils of its precarious in- 
fancy. But much credit is also due to the indefatig- 
able energy and resourcefulness of the men who 
produced it. 
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Book Printing 


tr IS rarely possible to identify with 
unqualified certainty the firs& book or pamphlet 
printed in any community unless we are fortunate 
enough to havea definite record in the daily journal 
of the pioneer printer, as in the case of Jotham 
Meeker, at Shawanoe Mission, Kansas, or else the 
printer's ledger, as in the case of John Calhoun, at 
Chicago. Without some such conclusive evidence, 
ascriptions of priority must be made with caution. 
After a“firt” imprint has been described and pro- 
claimed as such, another still earlier is liable to turn 
up any day. In the case of printing in Utah, there- 
fore, the priority of the Second General Epistle of 
the Presidency, mentioned in Chapter II, is stated 
only tentatively—it is the earliest extant Utah pam- 
phlet imprint that I have thus far been able to locate. 
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Four other pamphlets of 1850 have also been 
mentioned in Chapter II. It is quite likely that 
others will some day be discovered. But if we bear 
in mind the shortage of paper under which early 
Utah printing labored, we can feel quite sure that 
the number which may be added to the list for 
1850 will be small. 

In the whole period covered by this Study, in 
fact, the necessity for the utmost economy in the 
use of paper must have greatly restricted the field 
in which the press could operate. Whatever was 
printed must have been regarded at the time as 
essential, or at any rate highly useful, to the com- 
munity or its governing powers. 

The first item listed for 1851 1s thus far known 
to me by name only, as I have found no copies of it. 
Ir is the Deseret Almanac for 1851. The fact that it 
was actually printed is abundantly established by a 
notice in the Deseret News of February 8, 1851: “The 
Deseret Almanac, for 1851, is out of press, and for 
sale at the post office; and 1s a desirable work to all 
the families of the Saints.’ The use of the post office 
for the sale of an almanac is easier to understand 
when we recall that Willard Richards, publisher of 
the News, was also the postmaster. 

If any almanac for 1850 was printed for the 
Saints, there is no record of it that I can discover. 
One was prepared for 1849 but was not printed.On 
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the firs page of the manuscript History of Brigham 
Young, already referred to in connection with the 
printing of paper money, is the following account 
of the 1849 almanac: 

“A Prophetic Almanac for 1849, being the First 
after Bissextile or Leap Year; calculated for the 
Eastern, Middle, and Western States, and Terri- 
tories; and also for the Great Interior Basin of Upper 
California; By Orson Pratt, sen, A. M., had been 
prepared, but it was not published, as there was no 
printing press in operation at Winter Quarters. 
Manuscript copies, however, were made for the 
use of the Camp of Israel.” 

The second title listed for 1851 is a compilation 
of the laws and ordinances of the State of Deseret, 
known to have been issued February 27, 1851, by 
Willard Richards in the capacity of secretary of 
State. A copy of this work in the library of the 
Church Historian at Salt Lake City was used in 
1919 for making a reprint, but it has since disap- 
peared. At this writing no copy of the original issue 
of this compilation has been located. Something of 
its nature, however, may be learned from a passage 
in Governor Brigham Young's message to the ter- 
ritorial legislature on January 5, 1852. "It is impor- 
tant,” the governor says, “that the laws should be 
revised, and published in some more tangible form; 
as no facilities for binding have hitherto existed 
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among us, they have been distributed on loose 
sheets, and soon lost, misplaced, or worn out.” The 


“loose sheets” would seem to refer to the form in 


which the Richards compilation was printed. 

The first session of the territorial legislature con- 
vened in September, 1851, and with it began the 
need for a public prmter. The governor’s message 
was presented on September 22nd and a thousand 
copies of it were ordered printed. But not until the 
first of October was a public printer designated, in 
the person of Brigham H. Young. In the meantime, 
other printing had been ordered. On September 
24th “the chief clerk was ordered to procure fifty 
copies of the daily journal of the House.” This 
printing was undoubtedly done, but I have not 
been able to locate any copies of these daily issues. 
It 1s probable that the type was set, the daily jour- 
nal printed, and the type then paged continuously 
and printed in signatures as the session progressed, 
so that the type could be released for distribution. 
At the close of the session the printing of the jour- 
nal would thus be practically completed, so that 
the publication of the finished volume probably 
followed very soon after the adjournment of the 
session in January, 1852. 

Then on the 25th of September “it was ordered 
that fifty copies of a list of the Members, Officers, 
and Committees of the House of Representatives 
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be printed.” Such a list would have made a leaflet 
of three or four pages only, similar to the list in- 
cluded in the bibliography as No. 30. The list was 
probably printed, but it is only natural that all 
copies of so fugitive a thing have disappeared. 

Also on September 25th it was objected that no 
copies of the governors message, delivered three 
days before, were available for the use of members. 
But on the 26th the speaker was able to refer the 
first paragraph on the second page of the message 
to the committee on laws and ordinances. The date 
of the appearance of the message in printed form 
is thus quite definitely fixed. The paragraph cited 
canbe identified in the printed copy of the message 
which I discovered, by rare good fortune, bound in 
the back of another publication, in the Church 
HiStorian’s Office in Salt Lake City. This is the 
earliest printed legislative document of Utah which 
we definitely know. The page carrying its caption 
title is reproduced on page 75. 

On September 24, 1851, the house ordered the 
printing of two documents in addition to the goy- 
ernor’s message, and so advised the council the 
same day. The record of the first communication 
appeared in the journal of the council as follows: 

“By order of the House of Representatives, you 
are respectfully informed, that the House have 
ordered to be printed for their use, one hundred 
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copies of the Organic law, organizing the Territory 
of Utah.” 

The second communication is thus recorded: 

“You are hereby informed, that the House have 
ordered one hundred copies of the Constitution 
of the United States, and the Message of the Gov- 
ernor, to be printed; the same to be of uniform size 
with one hundred copies of the Organic Law 
for Utah.” 

The printing of the governors message was 
completed two days later, as we have already seen. 
But there was considerable delay in the printing 
of the other two publications. For under the date 
of January 13, 1852, we find the following in the 
journal of the house: 

“An order to print 1000 copies of the constitu- 
tion of the United States and Organic act, with 
marginal notes and index was received from the 
Council, read, and on motion, concurred in by 
the House. 

“On motion, the former resolution to print 100 
copies of the Organic act was rescinded.” 

The two publications which were at first sep- 
arately ordered in editions of one hundred copies 
each finally appeared together in one pamphlet of 
48 pages and in an edition of one thousand. The 
title page bears the date of 1852, and the actual time 
of issue is fixed quite closely by an act of the legis- 
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lature approved January 30, 1852, which provided 
“that the governor, secretary, Judge of the district 
court, United States Marshall, United States Dis- 
trict Attorney, and each member of both houses 
of the Legislative Assembly and officers thereof, 
be allowed five copies of the Constitution, Organic 
Act, &c., just published.” 

Before the Constitution and Organic Act was 
completed, another small pamphlet had been pro- 


_ duced for the legislative assembly. This was the 


governor's message of January 5, 1852. The Organic 
A&t limited sessions of the legislative assembly to 
forty days. After convening in September, 1851, the 
assembly sat for ten days and then adjourned until 
January. It was to this adjourned session that the 
governor addressed himself in the second message. 
These messages were intended to reach a much 
wider audience than the handful of men that made 
up the territorial legislature, for one thousand cop- 
ies of each were ordered to be printed. 

The message of January 5, 1852, was also printed 
in the Deseret News of January roth. The close con- 
nection between the printing establishment of the 
News and the work of the public printer is seen 
quite clearly in the fact that the News “lifted” the 
type set for the official document. It does not appear 
in the regular column measure of that paper, but 
in a form a column and a half wide. This use of offi- 
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cial matter by the newspaper is evidence—if any is 
needed—that the official printing was done in the 
News plant, which was, as a matter of fact, the only 
printing plant in Salt Lake City at that time. 
Brigham H. Young had been, and probably stll 
was, employed on the News, and his work as public 
printer must have been a sort of side issue. At any 
rate, the volume of public printing in his time, to 
judge from what we now know of it, was hardly 
enough to support a printer who did not have some 
other employment too. 

For some reason, Utah’s first public printer did 
not typographically sign any of the work done by 
him in 1851 so far as this is represented 1n surviving 
specimens. The first appearance of his name in this 
official capacity was on the 175-page volume of the 
journals of the first legislative assembly and on the 
volume of 258 pages which contained the acts, res- 
olutions, and memorials of that session. The first of 
these appeared, probably, quite soon after the ad- 
journment of the session im January, 1852, and the 
second not very long afterward. An interesting 
side light on the printing of these documents is an 
appropriation act passed at the second session of 
the assembly, allowing the printer $505.61 for 500 
copies of the journals and $1421.05 for 2,000 copies 
of the acts and resolutions. 

The volume of acts and resolutions contains the 
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Constitution of the United States and the Organic 
Act of Utah. In some of the copies examined (for 
example, that of the Henry E. Huntington Library), 
the volume is paged continuously, the Constitution 
and the Organic Act ending on page 36, and the 
Utah acts, with an index, occupying pages 37 to 
258. But in other copies (for inStance, the two in 
the Church Historian’s Office) the portion con- 
taining the Constitution and the Organic Act is 
a separately paged section of 48 pages, followed by 
the Utah acts and index paged 37 to 258 as in the 
other edition. It would seem that the printer had 
some copies remaining of the 48-page pamphlet 
of the Constitution and Organic Act and used 
them to make up some of the volumes of acts and 
resolutions, possibly to save paper. 

Incidently, the appearance of the previously 
printed Constitution and Organic Act in some of 
the volumes of the acts is evidence of the date of 
publication of at least a portion of the edition of 
the acts. The Constitution and Organic Act, as we 
have seen, were referred to in an act approved Jan- 
uary 30, 1852, as“ just published.” The copies of the 
acts which contain this pamphlet could hardly 
have been issued before that date. 

While the printing plant was busy with the 
official printing which has just been mentioned, it 
also had in hand the publication of the Deseret 
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Almanac for 1852.1 have not yet been able to locate 
any copy of this, the second almanac known to 
have been printed at Salt Lake City. The following 
advance notice of it appeared in the Deseret News of 
December 133, 1851: 

“Now in press, the Deseret Almanac for 1852. 
Advertisements will be inserted in the almanac on 
reasonable terms. For further particulars apply at 
the postofiice.” 

This notice is signed by W. W. Phelps. In the 
issue of the newspaper for January 24, 1852, appears 
a notice to the effect that “The Deseret Almanac 
for 52 will be for sale at the tithing office next 
week.” This would place the date of publication 
of the almanac at about the first of February. It is 
easy to understand the delay in its appearance from 
a printing office that must have been extremely 
busy with printing for the legislature. 

After the almanac and the official printing, noth- 
ing is of record as coming from the press in 1852 
until the middle of September or thereabouts— 
with the exception, of course, of the Deseret News. 
With its issue of September 14th, 1852, the News 
published as an extra a 48-page pamphlet contain- 
ing “A Revelation on Celestial Marriage’ and other 
material. The copy of this pamphlet which is re- 
corded as No. 16 in the bibliography is a reprint 
which was made at the Deseret News office in 1852 
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for H. S. Eldredge, the Mormon agent at St. Louis. 
I have not yet located any copy of the original 
“extra.” This document must have been important 
to the Mormon leaders, or the prevailing scarcity 
of paper would have prevented the printing of it. 

The last known printing of 1852 was the gov- 
ernor’s message to the second legislative assembly 
of the territory, on December 13th. No copy of it 
has yet been found, but a report of a committee of 
the house of representatives on December 14th is 
evidence that it had been printed at that date. The 
type set for this purpose, in a wide measure, was 
rather clumsily made up for reprinting in the 
Deseret News of December 25th. 

At this second assembly of the territorial legis- 
lature, George Hales was appointed public printer 
in place of Brigham H. Young. The imprint of 
Hales appears on the journal of the session and on 
the volume of its acts and resolutions. As there was 
an adjourned session of this assembly in June, 1853, 
and as the journals and the acts include the ad- 
journed session as well as the regular one, it 1s evi- 
dent that these two volumes (Nos. 18 and 19 in the 
bibliography) did not come from the press until 
the summer of that year. 

The only other known pamphlet imprint of 
1853 is the message of the governor to the third 
legislative assembly on December 12th. This is a 
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rather crude little affair of eight pages. It is interest- 
ing as containing the first reference that I have seen 
to the creation of a separate alphabet for the “cor- 
rection of orthography” for the Mormon people. 
The regents of the territorial university, we are 
told, were already “deeply engaged in investigat- 
ing this interesting subject.” These investigations 
resulted, about fifteen years later, in the Deseret 
alphabet, a system of more or less phonetic sym- 
bols, which was used for a few years in Mormon 
school books and then abandoned, probably be- 
cause of its many inherent defects. 

Of book and pamphlet printing in 1854 and 
1855, nothing is known except official printing and 
a record of a pamphlet of discourses by Joseph 
Smith and Brigham Young on the relations of the 
Mormons to the government of the United States. 
In 1854, Arieh C. Brower was the public printer 
until the meeting of the fourth legislative assembly 
in December, when Joseph Cain was appointed to 
that position. The official printing included a 48- 
page pamphlet containing the charter of Salt Lake 
City and the city ordinances from the date of in- 
corporation. This bears the imprint of the Deseret 
News office, 1855. As the “discourses” of presidents 
Joseph Smith and Brigham Young may be regarded 
as at least semi-official in character, we here have 
two years more during which Utah printing seems 
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to have been reStricted to a minimum of bare 
necessities or official requirements. 

A typographic milestone in Utah was set up in 
1854 by the casting of the first type in the territory. 
According to Charles William Penrose, whose 
paper on the history of the Deseret News has already 
been cited, the pioneers had brought with them 
the matrices for typecasting, and the first type from 
these matrices were cast in 1854 by John H. Rumel. 
This event deserves more attention than I have 
felt justified in giving to it in connection with the 
present Study, and it is to be hoped that some day 
the circumstances will be brought to light and set 
forth in more detail. 

George Hales was once more appointed public 
printer in 1856,and James MacKnight had that title 
in 1857 and 1858. The journal of the fifth legislative 
assembly, undoubtedly produced by Hales in 1856, 
is thus far known from a resolution of the assembly 
ordering the printing of 1,000 copies of it. The acts 
of that assembly as printed bore the date"1855," but 
as the last act in the volume was not approved un- 
til January 17, 1856, we must conclude that the date 
on the title page is in error. 

This fifth assembly convened at Fillmore City. 
Asearlyas January,1852.Governor BrighamY oung, 
in his message to the legislative assembly at that 
time, favored the removal of the territorial capi- 
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tal to that point, about 120 miles south of Salt Lake 
City. And the governor's message of December, 
1854, mentions the construction of a new State 
house there. 

The removal of the territorial capital to Fillmore 
was not successful. The sixth legislative assembly 
also convened there in 1856, but later adjourned 
to Salt Lake City, and Fillmore did not serve again 
as the official capital of Utah. 

An examination of the bibliography will show 
that no titles of any kind are listed for 1858. That 
was a year of trouble for the Mormons. The mes- 
sage of the governor to the seventh legislative as- 
sembly on December 15, 1857, was portentous. It 
was mostly given to protest against the conduct of 
the government of the United States in the appoint- 
ment of federal officers in Utah, and against the“so- 
called army sent to Utah” by President Buchanan. 
The determination of the Mormon leaders to con- 
duét the government of their own land in their 
own way was met by equal determination on the 
part of the federal powers to make them yield to 
higher authority. For a time, the government of 
Utah was on the run, moving from place to place 
as the federal troops approached. 

This State of affairs naturally had its effect upon 
Utah’s one printing plant. The equipment was 
divided. Some of it went to Fillmore, and the rest 
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Sill further south, to Parowan, and the Deseret News 
appeared now in one place and now in the other. 
Thus the exact location of the “rebellious” news 
organ was concealed. There was no time or oppor- 
tunity for other printing, even official. Thus the 
journal and the acts of the seventh legislative as- 
sembly remained in manuscript for many years. 
The acts were finally put into type in an edition 
printed in 1919. 

When things finally settled down and printing 
was resumed at Salt Lake City, James MacKnight 
was still public printer in 1859, but there is little 
printing of record for that year. The journal of the 
eighth legislative assembly is known only from the 
resolution ordering that 500 copies of it be printed. 
And MacKnight printed 1,000 copies of the acts 
of that session. 

But in 1859 for the firs time there appeared 
another imprint than that of the public printer 
or of the Deseret News. In November, 1858, Kirk 
Anderson had begun the publication of his news- 
paper, the Valley Tan. This, the second newspaper 
in Utah, is not mentioned in the official account 
of periodicals in the land of the Latter-Day Saints 
(see pages 86-91) for the reason that it was anti- 
Mormon, It is said to have had its beginning in the 
camp of the army commanded by General Sidney 
Johnston. The earlie&t known issue of 1t, Volume I, 
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Number 26, for Tuesday, April 26, 1859, is in the 
Bancroft Library of the University of California. 
It is dated at Great Salt Lake City. 

The rather peculiar title of Anderson's paper 
deserves a word of explanation. In the early days 
the Mormons expended every effort to produce 
for themselves everything required for their needs, 
in order to avoid the expense of importations and 
also to insure their self-sufficiency. Leather made 
in the Salt Lake Valley was locally known as‘valley 
tan.” The use of this term spread to include all that 
was indigenous to Utah. As the title of a newspaper, 
therefore, Valley Tan laid claim to the spirit of a 
local product. 

From the plant of this newspaper there appeared 
in 1859 A Vocabulary of the Snake or Shoshone Dialect, 
by Joseph A. Gebow, an Indian interpreter. This 
rather crudely printed pamphlet of sixteen pages 
is the earliest known imprint issued in Utah under 
non-Mormon auspices. It was useful enough to 
require a second edition in 1864, and a third edi- 
tion, at“ Green River, U.T.,” became one of the little- 
known incunabula of Wyoming printing history. 

For the year 1860, the last covered in this study, 
John S. Davis was the public printer. The few titles 
that I have been able to put on record show the 
continued dearth of any printing out of the line 
of official documents. An item of interest is the 
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appearance in the auditor's report (sce No. 41 in the 
bibliography) of the name of Elias Smith as the 
printer of “blanks for school purposes,” for which 
he was paid thirty dollars. As has already been 
mentioned, Elias Smith was editor of the Deseret 
News from 1856 to 1863, and in the latter year we 
find his imprint as public printer. 
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Bibhography 


G.S. L. City. Jan. 20. 1849. | No.___1.00od | GOOD 
to [N. K. WHITNEY] or bearer.| one DOLLAR on demand. | 
1.00d | [THos. Buttock] Clerk. [zr] 
1O.1X 5.2 cm. 

Except for the figures in the date and the figures “1.00d” at the 
end, this little “dollar bill” is printed in a script type. In addition 
to the other names, the original bears the manuscript signatures 
“B. Young” and “H.C. Kimball.” 

Alvin F. Smith (Salt Lake City). 


Second| General Epistle of the | Presidency | of the Church 
of Jesus Christ | of | Latter Day Saints | from the| Great Salt 
Lake Valley, | to the saints scattered throughout the earth. | 
Greeting: | Beloved Brethren:— [2] 
15x 25cm. (trimmed close at top and bottom). to p. 


Caption title. 
Atend, p. 10: Great Salt Lake City, Print. O&. 20th. 1849. | Brig- 
ham H. Young, Printer. 


W. R. Coe (New York City). 
[53] 


Ordinances | passed by the Legislative Council of | Great 
Salt Lake City, and ordered | to be printed. | [1850] [3] 
13X21.5cm. 4p. 

Caption ttle. No imprint. 

The last ordinance herein is dated December 29, 1849, indicating 
a printing early in 1850. 

Church HiSforian’s Office. Raymond T. Stites (Salt Lake City). 

To the General Assembly of the State of Deseret. Great Salt 
Lake City, February 8th, 1850. [4] 
4p. 

Petition regarding matters of education in “Deseret.” Undoubt- 
edly Salt Lake City printing. 


Heartman Cat. 211, Jan. 1930, No. 368 


Third | General Epistle of the | Presidency | of the Church 
of Jesus Christ] of |Latter Day Saints | from the | Great Salt 
LakeValley, |to| the saints scattered throughout the earth, | 
Greeting: | Beloved Brethren:— [5] 
14.5 X 23 cm. 8 p. 

Caption title. 

At end, p.8: Great Salt Lake City, Deseret, | N. A., April 12, 1850. 
W. R. Coe 


Governor's Message |Deseret, December 2, 18 50.| [SHORT 
RULE] | To the Senators and Representatives of | the State 
of Deseret. | [Salt Lake City, 1850.] [6] 
13 X 21 cm. Text in 2 columns. 

Caption title; no imprint. 

Raymond T. Sites 


[The Deseret Almanac for 1851] [7] 


No copy known. Advertised as “out of press, and for sale” in the 
Deseret News of February 8, 1851. p. 204. 
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[Laws and Ordinances of the State of Deseret.] [3] 


The so-called Compilation of 1851, issued February 27, 1851, by 
Willard Richards, secretary of the State of Deseret and publisher 
of the Deseret News. See above, pp. 37-38. 

A copy of the 1851 volume in the library of the Church Histor- 
ian’s Office was used in 1919 for making a reprint, but the original 
has since disappeared. A copy is said to be in private ownership 
in California. 


First | Annual Message| of the| Governor, | to the Legisla- 
tive Assembly of | Utah Territory, | September 22, 1851. | 
[RutE] | [1000 copies ordered to be printed.] | [RULE] | Fel- 
low Citizens of the Council and House of Rep- | resenta- 
tives, of Utah Territory. | [Salt Lake City, 18 51] [9] 
14.5X19.5 CM. 4 p. 

Caption title; no imprint. 

Signed at end (p. 4): Brigham Young. | G. S. L. City, Sept. 22, 1851. 
Church HiStorian’s Office. 


[Names of the Members, Officers, and Committees of the 
House of Representatives. Salt Lake City, 1851] [10] 
No copy known. Fifty copies were ordered printed September 
25, 1851 

Governor's Message, | to the Legislative Assembly of Utah 
Territory, | January 5, 1852.| [RULE] | [1000 copies ordered 
tobe printed] | [RULE] | To the Council and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the| Legislature of Utah:— | Gentlemen:— 
13x21 cm. 8 p. [31] 
Caption title. No imprint. 

Signed at end (p. 8): Brigham Young. | Great Salt Lake City, U.T., 
Jan. 5, 1852. 

On pp. 12: It is important that the laws should be revised, and 
published in some more tangible form; as no facilities for binding 
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have hitherto existed among us, they have been distributed on 
loose sheets, and soon lost, misplaced, or worn out. one 
Another passage (p. 4) favors the removal of the territorial cap- 


ital to Fillmore. 
This message was also printed in the Deseret News of January 


10, 1852. ; 
Church Historian's Office. Douglas C. McMurtrie. Raymond T. Stites. 


Constitution | of | the United States of Ametica, | as | pto- 

posed by the convention | held at Philadelphia, September 

17,1787, and since ratified by | the several states; | with the 

amendments thereto, | marginal notes, and index. | | SHORT 

RULE| | Also, | “An Act | to Establish a Territorial Govern- 

ment for Utah,” | approved, September 9, 1850. | [RULE] | 

Published by authority: | [1000 copies ordered to be print- 

ed] | [Rutz] | G.S.L.City, U.T:: | 1852. [12] 

14x19.5 cm. (untrimmed, unopened copy). 48 p.(tutle, verso blank; 
3-26, Constitution; 27-37, An Act to Establish a Territorial Gov- 
ernment; 38-46, Index to the Constitution; 47-48, Index to the 
Organic Act). 

The printing of this pamphlet was ordered January 13, 1852 (Jour- 
nals, 1851-52, p.26; and see above, pp. 40-41). 

Church Historian’s Office. 

Journals | of the | House of Representatives, | Council and 
Joint Sessions | of the | First Annual and Special Sessions | 
of the | Legislative Assembly | of the | Territory of Utah. | 
Held at Great Salt Lake City, 1851 and 18 52.| [RULE| | Pub- 
lished by Authority of the Legislative Assembly. | [RULE| | 
G.S.L. City, |1852.| Brigham H. Young, Printer. [13] 


12x18 cm. 175 Pp. ! 
500 copies were printed, for which Brigham H. Young received 


$505.61 (Acts and Resolutions, Second Annual Session, p. 62). 
Church Hisforian’s Office. Bancroft Library. Library of Congress. 
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[The Deseret Almanac for 1852.] [14] 


No copy known. Advertised in the Deseret News of January 24, 
1852: "The Deseret Almanac for’52 will be for sale at the tithing 
office next week.” 


Acts, | Resolutions, and Memorials, | passed by the | First 
Annual, and Special Sessions, of the| Legislative Assembly, | 
of the | Territory of Utah, | begun and held at Great Salt 
Lake City, on | the 22nd day of September, A.D.,1851. | Also 
the | Constitution of the United States, and the | A@ Or- 
ganizing the Territory of Utah. | [ruLE] | Published by 
Authority of the | Legislative Assembly. | [ure] | G.S.L. 
City, U.T. | 1852. | Brigham H. Young, Printer. [25] 
12.5 x 19.5 cm. 8 p. of title, index, and certifications; 1-48 p. of 
Constitution and Organic A&, pp. 37-258 of acts and index (2 
copies collate this way). 

Huntington Library copy (12.5 x 19 cm.) collates: Title page, verso 
blank; [3]-8, contents; [9]-27, Constitution (caption title on p. 
[9]); 28-36, An Act|to Establish a| Territorial Government | for 
Utah. |; pp. 37-234, Utah aéts; pp. 235-258, index. | 
2,000 copies were printed, for which Brigham H. Young received 
$1421.05 (Acts and Resolutions, Second Annual Session, p. 62) 
Church Eilorian’s Office. Henry E. Huntin gion Library. University of 
Utah Library. New York Public Library. American Antiquarian Si actety. 
Brigham Young University. Oregon Short Line Law Department. New 
York Bar Association Library. Harvard Law School Library. Library of 
Congress (2 copies). Chicago Law Institute Library. 


Deseret News, | Extra, | containing | A Revelation on Celes- 
tial Marriage, | A Remarkable Vision, | two discourses, de- 
livered by | President Brigham Young, | one discourse by | 
Elder Orson Pratt; | remarks by | Elders H. C. Kimball, John 
Taylor, and others. | —Also— | Minutes of a Conference of 
the Elders of the Church of Jesus Christ of | Latter Day 
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Saints—held in Great Salt Lake City, Utah| Territory, Aug- 
us 28th, 1852, &c., &c. | [FILET] | Reprinted for H.S. El- 
dredge, St. Louis, Mo. | [Salt Lake City: Deseret News Of - 
fice, 1852.] [16] 
13 X 21.5 cm. 48 p. 

Cover title; no separate title page; no imprint. 

On p.[t] is the caption title: Deseret News --- Extra. | [RULE] | 
Great Salt Lake City, U.T., September 14, 1852. 

Originally issued as an “extra,” or supplement, to the Deseret 
News, this pamphlet was evidently reprinted at Salt Lake City, 
and probably in 1852, for the Mormon agent at Saint Louis. 


New York Public Library. 


[Governor's Message to the Legislative Assembly of the 
Territory of Utah, December 13, 1852. Great Salt Lake City: 
Printed by George Hales (?),1852.] [37] 
No copy known. A committee of the House appointed to see to 
the printing of this message reported on December 14th that it 
had been printed. It also appeared later in the Deseret News of 
December 25, 1852. 

George Hales was appointed public printer for the House on Dec- 
ember 13th (Journals, 1852-1853, p. 6). 


Journals | of the | House of Representatives, | Council and 
Joint Sessions | of the| Second Annual and Adjourned Ses- 
sions | of the | Legislative Assembly, | of the | Territory of 
Utah: | Held at Great Salt Lake City,1852 and 1853 | [e1LET] | 
[Published by authority of the Legislative Assembly_| | 
[FILET| | Great Salt Lake City: | Printed by George Hales. | 
[DOUBLE ROW OF DOTS] | 1853. [13] 
12x18 cm. 147 p. 


Church HiSforian’s Office. Library of Congress. 


Acts and Resolutions, | passed at the | Second Annual Ses- 
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sion | of the | Legislative Assembly | of the | Territory of 
Utah, | beeun and held on the second Monday of Decem- 
ber, | A. D.1852,at Great Salt Lake City. | Also the | Consti- 
tution of the State of Deseret, | and the | Ordinances of said 
State now in force, | in the | Territory of Utah. | [WAVY 
RULE| | Published by Authority of the Legislative Assem- 
bly. | [WAVY RULE| | Great Salt Lake City. | George Hales, 
Printer. | [DOUBLE ROW OF DoTS] | 1853. [19 | 
12 x 18 cm. 169 p. (Acts, etc., of the Second Session, pp. 1-81; ab- 
stract of the minutes of the convention of March 19, 1849, pp. 82- 
90; ordinances of the State of Deseret, January 1850 to February 
1851, pp. 90-143; p. 144 blank; Adts, etc., adjourned session, June 
1853, pp. 145-158; index to laws of Second Annual Session, pp. 


159-165; index to the constitution and ordinances of the State of 
Deseret, pp. 166-168; index to the acts of the adjourned session, 
P; 169). 

Church Historian’s Office. Oregon Short Line Law Department. Harvard 
Law School Library. New York Bar Association Library. 


Governor's Message. | [SHORT RULE] | To the Members of 
the Council,| and House of Representatives, | of the Leg- 
islature of Utah. | [Salt Lake City: Arieh C. Brower (?),1853,] 
14 x 20 cm. (roughly trimmed). 8 p. [20 | 
Caption title; no imprint. 

Dated at end: Utah Territory, Executive Office, Dec. 12, 1853. 

On p. 3 is the suggestion of the “Correction of [English] ortho- 
graphy, upon some principle of having characters to represent 
the sounds which we use,” and the statement that the regents of 
the university are “deeply engaged in investigating this interest- 
ing subject.” 

Raymond T. Stites, 


Journals | of the | House of Representatives, | Council, and 
Joint Sessions, | of the| Third Annual Session, | of the | Leg- 
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islative Assembly | of the | Territory of Utah. | Held at 
Great Salt Lake City, 1853 and 1854. | [FmET] | [Published 
by authority of the Legislative Assembly. | | [FILET] | Great 
Salt Lake City, | Printed by Arich C. Brower. | [DouBLE 
ROW OF DOTS] | 1854. [2z] 
12x18 cm. 143 p. 

500 copies were ordered printed (Acts and Resolutions, Third 
Annual Session, p. 18). 

Church Historian’s Office. Bancroft Library. Library of Congress. 


Aéts and Resolutions | passed at the | Third Annual Ses- 
sion | of the | Legislative Assembly | of the| Territory of 
Utah: | Begun and held on the second Monday of Decem- 
ber, | A.D. 1853, at Great Salt Lake City, | Territory of 
Utah. | [WAVY RULE] | Published by authority of the Legis- 
lative Assembly. | [wavy RULE] | Great Salt Lake City. | 
Arich C, Brower, Printer. | [DOUBLE ROW OF DOTS] | 1854. 
12 x 18 cm. IV, 39 p. [22] 
On p. 18 isa resolution calling for the printing of 1,000 copies 
of the laws of this session, and 500 copies of the journals. 


Church Hiflorian’s Office (2 copies). Library of Congress. Oregon Short 
Line Law Department. Harvard Law School Library. New York Bar 
Association Library. Chicago Law Institute Library. 


Governor’s Message | to the | Legislative Assembly | of the| 
Territory of Utah: | Delivered December eleventh, A. D. 
eighteen hundred | and fifty four.| [wavy RuLE]. [23] 
14 x 20.5 cm.7 p.1 blank leaf (sheet 27 x 40.5 cm. folded to make 
4 leaves). 

At end, p.7: Brigham Young. | Executive Department, U.T.,Great 
Salt Lake City, Dec. 11. 1854. 

At foot of p.7: 5000 copies: Published by authority. | Joseph Cain, 
Public Printer. 
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On p.2 1s mention of the building of the new State House at 
Fillmore. 


Douglas C. McMuririe. 


General Report | of the | Auditor of Public Accounts | for 
the | Territory of Utah: | Presented to the | Legislative As- 
sembly | December 18, 1854. | [SHORT RULE] | Joseph Cain, 
Public Printer. | Great Salt Lake City: | 1854. [24] 
13 x 20 cm. 8 p, title on p. [1], verso blank, caption title on p. [3]. 


At end, p. 8: [THICK-THIN RULE] | 100 copies: Published by au- 
thority. | Joseph Cain, Public Printer. 


Church Fisstorian’s Office. Library of Congress. Douglas C. McMurine. 
Raymond T. Stites 


Rules | for conducting business | in the | House of Repre- 
sentatives | of the | Territory of Utah. | [rer]. [25 ] 
14 X21 cm. 4 p. 

Caption title. 


At end, p. 4 below thick-thin rule: 100 copies: Published by au- 
thority. | Joseph Cain, Public Printer. 


Not dated. Joseph Cain was public printer in 1854 and 1855. 
Church Hisforian’s Office. 


Journal | of the | Legislative Assembly | of the | Territory 
of Utah, | for the | Fourth Annual Session: | Convened at 
Great Salt Lake City, 1854-5. | [SHORT RULE] | Published by 
authority: Joseph Cain, Public Printer. | Great Salt Lake 
City: | 1855. [26] 
12X18 cm. 143 p. 

3,000 copies were ordered printed (Adts, Resolutions and Memo- 
rials, 1855, p. 297). 

Church Eiislorian’s Office. Oregon Short Line Law Department. Bancroft 
Library. Library of Congress. 
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Acts, | Resolutions and Memorials, | passed at the several | 
Annual Sessions | of the | Legislative Assembly | of the | 
Territory of Utah. | To which is prefixed: | The Declaration 
of Independence, the Articles of the Confede- | ration, the 
Ordinance of 1787, the Constitution of the United | States, 
and Amendments thereto, the Naturalization Laws, | the 
Constitution of the Provisional State of Deseret, | the Des- 
eret Laws, and the Organic Act of Utah. | [WAVY RULE] | 
Published by virtue of an act approved Jan.19,185 5. | [WAVY 
RULE| | Great Salt Lake City: | Joseph Cain, Public Printer. | 
1855. [27] 
12X18 cm. 460 p. 


The Acts, Resolutions and Memorials of the Fourth Annual Ses- 
sion, 1854-18 55, are contained herein. 


On p.297 is a resolution calling for the printing of 5,000 copies 
of this volume, and 3,000 copies of the journals of the session of 
1854-1855. The laws of this (the fourth annual) session do not 
appear to have been printed except under the above title. 
Church Fiistorian’s Office. New York Public Library. Oregon Short Line 
Law Department. Henry E. Huntington Library. University of Utah 
Library. Bancroft Library. Library of Congress. New York Bar Assoct- 
ation Library. Chicago Law Institute Library. 


City Charter | and | Ordinances, | Resolutions and Reports, | 
of the| City Council | of |Great Salt Lake City, | Territory 
of Utah; | commencing from its incorporation, | January 11, 
1851.| [WAvy RULE] | Published by order of the City Coun- 
cil. | [wavy ruts] | G.S.L. City: | Printed at the Deseret 


News Office. | 1855. [28] 
12.5 x 19.5 cm. 48p., errata slip pasted in at end. 


Church Eistorian’s Office. 


Discourses delivered by Presidents Joseph Smith and Brig- 
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ham Young, on the Relation of the “Mormons” to the Goy- 
ernment of the United States. G. S. L. City: Printed at the 
Office of the Deseret News, 1855. [29] 
Heartman Cat. 211, Jan. 1930, No. 286. 


Names of Members | of the | House of Representatives | of 
the | Territory of Utah. | [Salt Lake City, 1855.] [30] 
12x 16 cm. (roughly trimmed). [4] p. 

Caption title; no imprint. 

On p. [3]: Names of Members, and Standing | Committees, of the 
Legislative Council, | of the session | 1855-6. 


Raymond T. Stites. 


[Journal of the Legislative Assembly of the Territory of 
Utah for the Fifth Annual Session, 1855-1856. Great Salt 
Lake City: George Hales, Public Printer, 1856.] | 32] 


No copy known; 1,000 copies were ordered printed (Resolutions, 
Aécts and Memorials, Fifth Annual Session, p. 15). 


Resolutions, Acts and Memorials | passed at the | Fifth 
Annual Session | of the| Legislative Assembly | of the] Ter- 
ritory of Utah: | Convened at Fillmore City, Dec. 11, 1855. | 
[DOTTED RULE] | Great Salt Lake City:|1855. [1856] [32] 
13X19 cm. 5I p. 

On verso of title page: Published by authority: | George Hales, 
Public Printer. Date was actually 1856, as last act herein was not 
approved until Jan. 17,1856. 

On p.15 1s a resolution calling for the printing of 3,000 copies of 
this volume, and 1,000 copies of the journals of this session. 


Church HiStorian’s Office. New York Public Library. Oregon Short Line 
Law Department. Library of Congress. Harvard Law School Library. 
New York Bar Association Library. Chicago Law Institute Library. 


Journal | of the | Legislative Assembly | of the | Territory of 
Utah: | for the | Sixth Annual Session: |1856-7.| Convened 
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at Fillmore, and adjourned to Great Salt Lake City. | 
[FILET] | By authority: James MacKnight, Public Printer. | 
Great Salt Lake City: | 1857. [33 ] 
13X20 CM. 54 p. 

1,000 copies were ordered printed (Acts and Resolutions, Sixth 
Annual Session, p. 23). 

Library of Congress. Church Historian's Office. 


Aéts and Resolutions | passed by the | Legislative Assem- 
bly | of the | Territory of Utah,| during the Sixth Annual 
Session, 1856-7: | Together with the | laws of the United 
States | applicable to territories. | [FILET] | James MacKnight, 
Printer. | Great Salt Lake City: | 1857. [34] 
12 x 18 cm. 35 p. 

On verso of title page: By Authority: | Three thousand copies 
printed. 

Includes (with separate title page): A | Compilation | of | United 
States Laws | applicable to territories; | prepared and published 
under the direction of the Code Com-| mission, | by virtue of an 
Act of the Legislative Assembly | of Utah Territory, approved 
January 14, 1857. | [Fer] | James MacKnight, Public Printer. | 
Great Salt Lake City: | 1857. (xi, [1]. 212 p.). 

Church Historian’s Office. Library of Congress. Harvard Law School 
Library. New York Bar Association Library. 


Governor's Message | to the | Legislative Assembly | of the| 
Territory of Utah: | Delivered in Great Salt Lake City, De- 
cember 15,A.D.1857.| [FET] | Gentlemen of the Council | 
and House of Representatives:— [35] 
13.5 X 21 cm. 11 p. Text in 2 columns. 

Caption title. No imprint. 


The message is mostly given to protest against the conduct of the 
United States government in its appointments of federal officers 
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in Utah, and against the“so-called army sent to Utah” by President 
Buchanan. It is noted that in July 1856 the time required for mail 
from Salt Lake City to Independence, Missouri, had been reduced 
from thirty days to fifteen. 

Church Historian’s Office. Douglas C. McMurtrie. Raymond T. Stites. 


[Journals of the Legislative Assembly of the Territory of 
Utah for the Eighth Annual Session, 1858-1859. Great Salt 
Lake City: James MacKnight, Public Printer, 1859.] [| 36] 


No copy known; 500 copies were ordered printed (Acts and 
Resolutions, Eighth Annual Session, p. 31). 


Adts and Resolutions | of the | Legislative Assembly | of 
the| Territory of Utah:| Eighth Annual Session—For the 
years 1858-9. | Also | Memorials to Congress. | [poTTED 
RULE] | Great Salt Lake City, Utah Territory:| Printed by 
J.McKnight. | [porTeD RULE] | 1859. [37] 
12 x18 cm. 39 p.,1 blank p., 1 p. of index. 

On verso of title page: Printed by order of the Legislative Assem- 
bly. | 1000 copies ordered. 

Church Historian's Office. Library of Congress. Harvard Law School 
Library. New York Bar Association Library. Chicago Law Insitute 
Library. 

A | Vocabulary | of the | Snake or Shoshone Dialect. | 
[stiorT RULE] | by Joseph A. Gebow, | Interpreter. | [SHORT 
RULE] | G. S. L. City, U. T.: | Printed at the Office of the 
“Valley Tan.” | 1859. [ 38] 
12.5 X 21.5 cm. (roughly folded). 16 p. Stitched. 

A“second edition, revised and improved,” dated January 1, 1864, 
was printed in 1864 at the Daily Union Vedette Book and Job 
Office, Camp Douglas, Utah. 

Kirx ANDERSON’s VALLEY TAN began publication in 1858. 
Raymond T. Suites. 
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Journals | of the | Legislative Assembly | of the | Territory 
of Utah, | for the Ninth Annual Session; | for the years 1859- 
60. | [RULE] | Great Salt Lake City:|Printed at the Moun- 
taineer Office, by John S. Davis, | Public Printer. | 1860. 
12.5 x18 cm. 167 p. [39] 
500 copies were ordered printed (Adts, Resolutions and Memo- 


rials, Ninth Annual Session, p. 40). 
Church Hisiorian’s Office. Bancroft Library. Library of Congress. 


Acts, | Resolutions and Memorials | passed by the | Legisla- 
tive Assembly | of the | Territory of Utah, | during the | 
Ninth Annual Session, | for the years 1859-60. | [FILET] | 
Great Salt Lake City: | Printed by John S. Davis, at the 
Mountaineer Office. | 1860. [40] 
12x18 cm. IV, 44 p. 


On p. 40 isa resolution calling for the printing of 1,000 copies of 
the laws of this session, and 500 copies of the journals. 

Church Eiforian’s Office. Library of Congress. Harvard Law School 
Library. New York Bar Association Library. 


Communication | to the | Legislative Assembly of Utah | 
annexed to the | Governor's Message. | Executive Office,| G. 
S. L. City, 10th Dec. 1860. | [BRACE] | To the Council and 
House of Represen- | tatives of the Legislature of Utah:— | 
Gentlemen— [41] 
13 X 20 cm. 14 p. 

Caption title; no imprint. 

On p.2 1s caption title reading: Govenor’s Message | to the | Leg- 
islative Assembly of Utah. | Executive Office, | G.S. L. City, rth 


Nov. 1860. | [BRAcz] | To the Council and House of Repre- | sen- 
tatives of the Legislature of Utah: 


On p.10 (Auditor’s Report): “Elias Smith, for printing blanks for 
school purposes, $30.00.” 
Douglas C. McMurtrie. Raymond T. Stites. 
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Charter | of | Great Salt Lake City | and | Ordinances and 
Resolutions | of the | City Council, | with | Constitution of 
the United States, | and | Organic Act | of the | Territory of 
Utah | [RULE] | Printed by Order of the City Council | 
[rutE] | Deseret News Print | 1860. [42] 
13 x 19.5 cm. xxiii, [1], xliv, 75p. 

The latest ordinance herein is dated November, 1860. 

University of Utah Library. Raymond T. Stites. Douglas C. McMuririe, 
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PRESIDENCY 
OF THE CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST 


LATTER DAY SAINTS 


FROM THE 


GREAT SALT LAKE VALLEY, 


TO THE SAINTS SCATTERED: THROUGHOUT THE EARTH. 


GREETING: 


BeLovep Breturen :— 

Since our comm nication of April, many events interesting in their na- 
ture, as relatiag to tse progress of truth, aud the happiness of the faithful, 
have tra:sjired, aid we imjrove the carliest moment to write of the 
same, that the hearts of all may be united with us in praise to Israel’s 
God for the fulfillinzat of his promi.es aid 0. the prophecies in these last 
days. 

Un the 12th. of April, Elder Amasa Lyman left this place in company 
with Several brethren for Western Celi‘or ia, carrying our former epistle ; 
and Capt. Allea Compton started with a mail containing the same, for 
the States, two days after, and although the snow was unusually deep, 
and had been long cossidered impassible, we are happy in having learned, 
that Br. Compton aud the little band of brethren accompanying him, 
arrived saic ia Ka iesville aftera speedy aid toilsome journey. 

The heat of sammez, began to be exhibited at midday about the mid- 
dle of April, which rapidly dispersed the snow upon the mountains i— 
though more or less continues in sight of our beautiful valley, perpetual- 
ly ; and the weather continued, variable until the 23d. of May, when it 
Was Very severe, accompanied by a heavy fall of snow, and was followed 
the succeeding day, by a severe frest ; since which time, the weather 
has becn mild and warm, seherally, with cecasicnal slight frests 
in the valley every morth, and almest every week, until the last, 
when two or three successive and severe frosts put an end to veget- 
ation generally. 

The Nauvoo Legicn has been re-organized in the valley,and it wenld 


have heen a source of joy to the Saints thronzhout the earth, could they 


have witnessed its movements, on the day of its great parade ; to sce it 
whele army of mighty men in martial array. ground theirarms; not hy 


command bat-simyly by request, repair to the temple block, and with piel: 


and.spade opea the foundation for a place of worship. and erect the 
pilaste:s, heams and roof, se that we now havea commodious edifice 10g 
by 60 feet, with brick walls, where we assemble with the Saints fiom 
Sabbath to Sabbath, and almest every evening inthe week, tote-ch. 
ecunse] and devise ways end means fcr the prosperity of the Kingdem cf 
God; aud we teel thankful tha: we ‘have a better house er bowery fer 
yubiic wership the coming winte:, thai we havo heretefore had any + ine 
ter :n this disvensation,. 
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Vaesziuel yes, responsible to help que olf the Kingdom of God, how do you expect we can do it 
yee The Twelve, wid the Blders are all minute mon, and that isit which makes ue 
if-rent to th: rest of the world, 

Eiders Erastus Snow aud John Taylor followed on thosame subject. 1t was moved that 
Jacch Gates go ona misyion to England; carriod, Elder Parley P. Pratt then moved that 
this Conference adjourn to the Gth, of April next, at 10 o'clock A. M., to mect in this place :— 
carried. Choir then sung the Doxology, and were dismissed with bencdiction by Willard, 
Snow. Prost. Brigham Young then blessed the people in the name of the Lord, when they 
separated rejoiving in the Lord for his many mercies, that he has extended to his Saints, and 
for the happy and glorious Conference that they had been privileged in attending. 


THOMAS BULLOCK, Clerk of Conference, 

8 o'clock P. M. The brethren who had been appointed to goon missions, were enlled 
together in the evening for the purpose of receiving instructions, &c., whereupon, the Firat 
Presidency proceeded tolay their hands on the Quorum of the Twelve, and set them apart 
for their respective missions. 

The Twelve then laid their hands on the Elders who had been appointed missions to the 
different nations of the earth, and set them apart, predicting their success, and the remarkable 
scenés that will transpire during their absence from their families. A joyful mecting was 
continued until twenty minutes past ten, when the mecting dismissed all enjoying the peaceable 
influence of the Spirit of God, and filled with faith that the Lord God of Israel will speedily 


work a great and glorious work on the earth. 
> THOMAS BULLOCK, Clerk. 
Great Salt Lake City, Pamr. Oct, 20th. 1849 
Beicnan H. Youne, Printer. 


Reproductions of the fir and lat pages of the fir 
pamphlet known to have been printed in Uiah; 
shown by courteous permission of Mr. W. R. Coe, 
of New York City, owner of the original. 
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ORDINANCES, 


PASSED BY THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL OF 
GREAT SALT LAKE CiTY, AND ORDERED 
TO BE PRINTED. 
Penalty for riding horses without leave, driving cattle of the 
feeding range, &c. 
No. 36. Fs. 24, 1849. 

Sec. 1. That any person or persons, who is or are found 
riding horses or mules in this valley, which does not belong 
to him, her, or them; not having permission from the owner, 
shall, on being convicted before the proper authority, be fined im 
the sum of not less than twenty -five dollars, for each offence. 

Sec. 2. ‘That any person or persons, found driving hor- 
ses or mules from their feeding range, which does not be- 
long to him, her, or them, and running them off their range, 
without permission from the owners, either to bring them to 
the Forts or elsewhere; shall, on beittg convicted before the 
proper authority, be fined in the sum of not less than twenty- 
five dollars for each offence. 

Sec. 3. That any person, or persons, who is found dri- 
ving oxen, cows, or young cattle from the feeding range, 
which does not belong to him, her, or them, without per- 
mission from the owners, either to the Forts or elsewhere, 
shall, on being convicted before the proper authority, be fined 
in the sum of not less ‘than five dollars, for each ox, cow, or 
young creature, so drove from the range. 

Sec. 4. That any person, or persons, on being convicted 
of breaking any of the above laws, by ridiag or driving hor- 
ses, mules, oxen, cows, or young cattle as above stated, shall, 
in addition to the aforesaid fines, pay to the owners all dam- 
ages: the amount of damages being assessed by competent 
authority. 

Sec, 5. That incase of any person, or persons, being con- 
victed on any of the aforesaid offences, the fines shall be col- 
lected forthwith; one half of which shall be given to the in- 
formant, ani the other half be paid into the Public Treasury. 
Stud Horses, or Jacks, not to run at large. 

No. 66. Marcu 17, 1849. 

That from and after this date, no Stad-Horse, or Jack 
over eighteen months old, shail be allowed to run at large in 
this valley, or in the regions round about, under the penalty 
of such Horse or Horses, Jack or Jacksbeing forfeited for the 
public use. 

Waiter not to run across the.street, without a bridge, &c. 
No. 77. Apnrii 28, 1849. 

That each Bishop in the City, be-required-to-ran furrowe,. 
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PiINngT 
ANNUAL MESSAGE 


OF THE 


GOVERNOR, 


TO THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY OF 
UTAH TERRITORY, 


SEPTEMBER 22, 1851 
{1020 COPIES ORDERED TO BE PRINTED.) 


FELLOW CITIZENS OF THE COUNCIL AND HOUSE OF REP- 
RESENTATFIVES, OF UTAH TERRITORY. 


Having called you from your various avocations, to convene in 
General Assembly &t én earlier day and upon a shorter notice than 
might appear desirable. I will proceed without delay to lay before you,, 
the chief reason for so Uoing, as well as anake such other suggestions, 
as to me shall appeat.necessary and proper, and as shall occur to my 
mind. 

It isa matter of congratulation to me, that thus far in our history, 
political and social, unity has pérvaded our counsils, fidelity and ‘in- 
tegrity our truets, and while freely admitting the embarrassments of new 
and untried positions in the affhirs.of Government, yet, there are none 
other, than those whose ‘information extends to the wants and wishes of 
the people, with whom they hsve to do, that are so well qualified to be- 
come the reecipients.of their confidence. 

Hence the wisdom and necessity of local Legislation, of Legislation 
hy the immediate representatives of the people, who coming as they do. 
from their midst, must necessarily know what laws are best. calculated 
for their benefit, and wilLbest suit their circumstances. The Generni 
Goverment accordingly.organized the Government of Utah, and while 
she reserves unto herself the right of appointing a few of the principal 
afficers, nevertheless extends to the Legislative Assembly of the Terri- 
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GOVERNOR’S MESSAGE, 


TO THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY OF UPAIL TERRITORY, 


JANUARY 5, 1852. 


(1999 COPIES ORDERED £0 Bu ‘PRINTED. 


— 


TO THE COUNCIL AND IIOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF TIE 

LEGISLATURE OF UTAH:— 

GENTLEMEN: — 

In recurring again to subject matter which may be 
deemeg worthy of your consideration, I cannot refrain from first ex- 
pressing tho gratitude of a grateful hoart, to the Almighty disposer of 
humar events, for the continuance of Mis kind blessings: invoking Tis 
wisdom and the intelligence of [lich Hearer to direct all eforts for the 
well being of society and the uid ince-of the affairs of men. 

When I refect upon the kind dealing of the God of Israel towards the 
pecrle which you represent, | am led to the certain conviction that He 

as held us all inthe arms of merev, and contributed more for our benes 
fit, than we at present caw appreciate, or fully understand: actinz under 
this conviction, it well becomes us, first of all, to implore His Divine proe 
tection and assistance, to sustain, gwide, and direct us in the dischwge 
of those duties which devolve upon us. 

We have now commenced a New Year, in the midst of recurring events, 
‘which have closed the old, and through which she his wadel toths ful- 
filment of her destiny; she has made her mark upon th? scroll of fae, 
whettier for high or low estate, subsequent tima will develope: happily if 
so blended therewith, are the good and charitahle acts of men. as shalt 
leave her escutcheon of a bright and shining lustre, no blot thereon to 
tarnish, no venom to corrode. 

In the discharge of those duties incumhent upon the Exezutive De- 
partment, I have endeavored while enforcing the salutary restraints of 
law, to be guided by the spirits of wisdom and forbetrance, eonrenial 
with the true interpretation of its provisions, observing the rala that it 
is better to live above law, than promote litigation, in order to enforce 
its rigid ohservance. e 

It is higniy gratifying to every lover of peace, that so few infractions 
of law have occurred; and those few, althouth generally of a minor 
consideration, having met the prompt and energstic exe-cise of civil 
jurisprudence, will it is hoped ensure future protection and safety from 
evil practices of wicked and designing men. : i 

It is important that the laws should he revised, aad published in some 
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CONSTITU'TION 


TES UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
PROPOSED BY THE CONVENTION 


HELD AT PHILADELPHIA, SEPTEMBER 17, 1787, AND SINCK RATIFIED BY 
THE SEVERAL STATES; 


WITH THE AMENDMENTS THERETO. 
MARGINAL NOTES AND INDEX. 


ALSO, 


“AN ACT 


10 ESTABLISH A TERRITORIAL GOVERNMENT FOR UTAI." 


APPROVED, SEPTEMBER 9, 1850. 


PUBLISHED BY AUTHORITY: 
[8600 GOPIES ORDERED TO BE PRINTED. 


G. 8. L. CITY, U. T.: 
AE8)5125 
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ACTS, 


JOURNALS 
op HE RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, oe aan 
FIRST ANNUAL, AND SPECIAL SESSIONS, OF THE 
COUNCIL, AND JOINT SESSIONS LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY, 


OF THE 


TERRITORY OF UTAH, 


BEGUN AND HELD AT GREAT SALT LAKE CITY, ON 


OF THE 


FIRST ANNUAL AND SPECIAL SESSIONS 


OF THE 


LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 


oF THE 


THE 22ND DAY OF SEPTEMBER, A. D., 1851. 
ALSO THE 

CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES, 

TERRITORY OF UTAH 


AND THE 


HELD AT GEEAT SALT LAKE CITY, 1851 AND 1052 ACT ORGANIZING THE TERRITORY OF UTAR 


OS. se ARAMA Nee nN Aa A) She ee 
Putlished by Authority of the Legislative Assembly Poblisted Ly dx. 2¢ity 02 Vae Logiciative As2by. 


G. 8. L. CITY, 
1852. 
BRICHAN . YOUNG, PRLYTER. 


BRIGHAM HB. YOUNG, PRINTER. 
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JOURNALS 


OF THE 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COUNCIL, AND JOINT SESSIONS, 
THIRD ANNUAL SESSION, 


OF THE 


LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 


OF THE 


TERRITORY OF UTAH 


HELD AT GREAT SALT LAKE CITY, 1853 AND 1854. 


‘RUBLIBHED BY AUTHORITY OF TBE LEGISLATIVE ASSENGLY 


GREAT SALT LAKE CITY, 
PRINTED BY £RIEH C..BROWER. 
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RULES 


FOR CONDUCTING BUSINESS 


IN THE 


HOUSI OF REPRESENTATIVES 


OF THE 


TERRITORY OF UTAH. 


DUTY OF OFFICERS. 


1.—Whenever the House shall assemble, if the. 
Speaker should be absent, the Chief Clerk shall call 
the House to order, and proceed to call the Roll; and 
in his absence, any Member may call to order; and if 
a quorum is present, the House may proceed to elect a 
Speaker protem. Ifa quorum is not present, the Ser- 
geant-at-Arms, or any other Officer of the House may 
be sent after the absentees, and compel their attendance. 

II.—The Speaker shall preserve order and decorum; 
speak on points of order, in preference to other. Mem- 
bers, and shall decide questions of order, subject to an 
appcal to the House; but shall not speak in debate. 

1{1.—All questions shall be put by the Speaker, and 
decided by the yeas and nays; but if the Speaker doubts, 
ora division be called for, the House shall divide; 
those on the affirmative side. of the question shall rise 
first from their seats, and afterwards those on the neg- 
ative. 

TV.—In all cases when the House is equally divided, 
the Speaker shall give the casting vote, and shall vote 
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CITY CHARTER 


AND 


ORDINANCES, 


RESOLUTIONS AND REPORTS, 


OF THE 


CITY COUNCIL 


OF 


GREAT SALT LAKE CITY, 


TERRITORY OF UTAH; 


COMMENCING FROM ITS INCORPORATION, 


January 11, 1851. 
cre 
PUBLISHED BY ORDER OF THE CITY COUNCIL. 


_ G.S.L.CITY: 
Printed at the Deseret News Office. 
1855. 
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VOCABULARY 


OF THE 


SNAKE OR SHOSHONE DIALECT. 


See 


BY JOSEPH A. GEBOW, 


INTERPRETER. 


G. S. L. CITY, U. T. 
PRINTED AT THE OFFICE OF THE “VALLEY TAN.” 
1859. 
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Periodicals in Utah 


Tre FOLLOWING pages are taken 
from an account of the newspapers and pertodicals of the 
Latter-Day Saints, written about 1884 by Franklin Dewey 
Richards, who had been the founder and fit editor of the 
OGDEN JUNCTION in 1870. A manuscript copy of the 
account under the rather muleading title of “Bibliography 
of Utah,” is preserved im the Bancroft Library of the 
University of California, to which grateful acknowledg- 
ment 1% made for the use of this material. As it bas never 
been published, it is bere put on record as the earliest known 
history of Utah journalism. Ti he portion here presented 1s 
that dealing mith the papers in Utah, omitting some earher 
pages concerned with Mormon publications tn other parts 
of the world. The account was written by Richards at the 
request of Flubert owe Bancroft, who was seeking material 
on which to base bis histories of the Western States 
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THE FIRST paper published in Utah— 
“The Deseret News,” commenced its issue, in June 1850, 
at Salt Lake City, as a weekly, then, with the weekly, a 
semi-weekly, and since November 1867, a daily —“The 
Deseret Evening News.” This journal was first edited by 
Dr. Willard Richards, since by Judge Elias Smith; Elders 
Albert Carrington, George Q. Cannon, BrighamYoung, Jr., 
and, for several years, last, past by Charles W. Penrose, and 
is expected, by the Latter-day Saints, to communicate the 
general views, of the Presidency and Council, on all mat- 
ters, affecting the interests of the church, generally. The 
“News’ contains the published sermons of the Elders, and 
any advice, or instructions, which the authorities of the 
church may wish to communicate and is, therefore, called 
by some The Church Organ.” 

“The Mountaineer” made its appearance, in August 1859, 
as a paper of more general, extended, and secular news, as 
well as that, friendly to the progress of the Latter-day Saints, 
and was conducted by a company, composed of Seth M. 
Blair, James Ferguson and Hosea Stout, and continued 
one yeat. 

“The Daily Telegraph” commenced its existence in Salt 
Lake City on the fourth day of July 1864, under the parent- 
age of T. B. H. Stenhouse, and was a respectable paper of 
general intelligence, including any, and all classes of infor- 
mation, for the people, and, for several years, had quite an 
extensive patronage, upon the decline of which, in Salt 
Lake City, it was removed to Ogden, where it expired, July 
1869, ending an existence of five years. 

“The Juvenile Instructor,” an illustrated magazine, pub- 
lished semi-monthly, at Salt Lake City, was eStablished by 
Prest. George Q. Cannon, January 1St, 1866, and has made 
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its appearance, regularly, ever since. As indicated by its 
name, it is adapted to the capacity of our Sunday School 
children who, in 1883 numbered forty-thousand five-hun- 
dred scholars, organized in three hundred, and seventy-five 
schools, in Utah. It is devoted to scriptural, scientific, bio- 
graphical and catechetical subjects, and such general infor- 
mation as is deemed bet adapted to a proper education of 
the rising generation, in a sound, enduring faith of the true 
and living God. I scarcely need State that this magazine is 
well patronized and is doing incalculable good, to the juve- 
nile portion of our population. 

The“ Ogden Junction’ dates its commencement January 
1, 1870. Was edited as a semi-weekly paper of general news, 
devoted to the intereSts of Ogden, Weber and Utah, by F. 
D. Richards, who soon after, associated C.W. Penrose with 
the editorial department, and withdrew himself, on ac- 
count of too much other labors. The paper soon became a 
daily, since which, a change of directory has changed the 
name to “Ogden Herald,” and it continues a lively journal, 
in the interest of the people, having had John Nicolson, 
Joseph Hall and Leo Haefli for its editors. 

The Salt Lake “Daily Herald” came into being in June 
1870. Its first editor was Edward L. Sloan. An independent 
paper of general news, intended to indulge in the discus- 
sion of any, or all legitimate subjects, for the benefit of a 
generous public. It furnishes its readers with [a] semi- 
weekly edition as well, and is considered a thriving and 
prosperous journal, with an extensive, and increasing cir- 
culation, reaching to either ocean, and across the Atlantic. 

“The Woman’s Exponent” dates from June 18, 1872.Was 
commenced by Mrs. Louise L. Green Richards in Salt Lake 
City. A semi-monthly, in the interest of woman’s suffrage, 
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woman's rights, liberties and privileges, generally, but more 
particularly,1n encouragement of the Ladies Relief Societies, 
and Young Ladies Mutual Improvement Associations, in 
the performance of their versatile duties, in the church, in 
the associations and in the family circle. The duties of edit- 
ing and managing this paper were several years ago, trans- 
ferred to the able direction of Mrs. Emiline B. Wells, who, 
besides her own talent, finds an able array of female au- 
thorship, continually at her command, which renders the 
Exponent an indispensible, in our community. 

The “Provo Daily Times” started into being, August 1St, 
1873, in Provo. Has had a varied experience, having been 
called “Provo Tri-Weekly Times,” “Utah County Times,” 
“Utah County Advertiser” and lastly, “The Territorial En- 
quirer.” Has been edited by Messrs. R. T. McEwan, R. G. 
Sleater, I. T. McEwan and John C. Graham. Seems deter- 
mined to overcome, obtain a permanent residence and 
contribute its quota of usefulness, in helping to build up 
that part of the Territory. 

The Journalism of Beaver City has been subject to re- 
peated changes. The Beaver Enterprize’ first appeared early 
in 1874, edited by Joseph Field.“The Southern Utonian” 
commenced its career, as a weekly paper, in March 1881 
edited at first by F. R. Clayton, latterly by Daniel Tyler. 
“The Beaver County Record,” a weekly, was instituted in 
June 1883, with F. R. Clayton, and R. Maeser, editors. Is 
now a semi-weekly. 

“The Logan Leader,’a weekly published in that place, by 
the Ogden Junétion Printing Association, gained an ex- 
iStence in March 1880. During the year, or soon after, B. F. 
Cummings, Jr. became editor, and proprietor, and on July 
7, 1882. the “Leader” suspended, till a company was incorp- 
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orated.“The Utah Journal,’ a semi-weekly resulted, and has 
continued a strong friend of co-operation, home manu- 
factures; rendering powerful aid, in all the people's inter- 
ests of Northern Utah, and portions of Southern Idaho. Is 
Stull edited by Mr. Cummings. 

“The Utah Musical Times” a creditable monthly, pub- 
lished by the popular musical firm of Calder and Careless. 
Had for its object, the cultivation of the musical art, in the 
mountain region. Although it continued but about two 
years, its effect was lasting upon the people. A love for 
music has been extensively cultivated, among the Saints 
generally—vocal and instrumental, in all classes, from the 
Sunday Schools, to the best trained choirs, and orchestras. 
Every settlement, of any considerable population, sports a 
band of music, and a good choir. Pianos, organs and music 
teachers, are common in all the settlements. 

“The Amateur” was a small paper, instituted bythe young 
men, in their organizations, in Ogden, as early as Novem- 
ber 1877, as a Step in advance of their manuscript papers, 
which were got up, and read at their regular meetings. This 
little paper, first Started by Elder Joseph A. West, was ed- 
ited by the various officers of that association, during a 
period of neatly two years, when on a more perfect organ- 
ization, of the associations through the Territory, the Con- 
tributor, a monthly magazine, made its appearance, edited 
and published by Hon. Junius F. Wells, in the interest of 
the Young Men’s and Young Women’s Mutual Improve- 
ment Associations...... Its first number was issued in 
O€. 1879. 

The Associations number nearly 500, with a member- 
ship of 20,000 persons, and libraries that include 6,000 
volumes. 
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“The Bear Lake Democrat,” published at Paris, in Bear 
Lake County, Idaho, was commenced in October 1880. A 
weekly news paper of Democratic proclivities. Has a good 
circulation. Has had Hon. Joseph C. Rich, and Hon. James 
H. Hart for editors. Mr. George Osmond conduéts it at 
present. 

“Tullidge’s Quarterly Magazine’ was first issued in Octo- 
ber 1880. Contains 100 pages, frequently more, and each 
number is embellished with, from one to four, fine Steel 
engravings, of leading characters of the community. His 
motto is“Utah, her founders, her enterprises and her ctvili- 
zation.” Several of the leading cities and counties have 
appropriated funds for the publication of their histories, 
in this magazine. Mr. Tullidge has evinced remarkable en- 
ergy, in the enterprise, and has elicited encomiums from 
literary gentlemen of the Eastern States, and from England. 

“Bikuben” is the name of a paper published at Salt Lake 
City, by A. W. Winberg. Started August 18, 1876, weekly, 
in the Danish language, which greatly assists the older 
Scandinavian emigrants, who find it difficult to acquire 
the English language, in all the general news of the day, as 
well as the general counsel of the church. It has reached 
no. 43 of volume 8. 

“The Advocate,’ a journal issued in the interest of co- 
operation, was published bi-weekly, for gratuitous dis- 
tribution, by Henry Snell, editor and proprietor. Was 
commenced July 1$t 1875, and closed December 318t 1876. 
A 16 page quarto. 

“The Utah Farmer,” published monthly by the Star 
Printing Company, Startedttas in February 1880, and 
closed in September 188r. It is devoted to the general and 
varied interests of farming and Stock raising in Utah. 
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“Salt Lake Grocer and Trade Journal” published by the 
House of G. F. Culmer & Bros., monthly, Started May 
1st, 1881, and Sill continues. It represents the commercial 
interest of the Territory, and makes a quarterly review of 
the commercial business. 

“Our Deseret Home,’a monthly journal, was com- 
menced January 15th, 1882, published by the Deseret Home 
Co., and edited by William M. Egan. It is devoted to the 
industrial and productive interest of the Territory, and 
contains information in general. It is now in its 3rd vol. 

“Morgenstjernen et Historisk Biografisk Tids-shrift” is 
the title of a magazine, issued fortnightly, by Andrew 
Jensen, at Salt Lake City, and contains 16 pages. It com- 
menced March 16, 1882, as a monthly. The 14th number of 
the 3rd volume has appeared for July 15, 1884. 

“Salt Lake Daily Times” commenced its issue December 
24,1875; John C. Graham editor and proprietor.Vol. 1 com- 
pleted: June 13, 1876; then changed to “Salt Lake Times” 
(Daily). A theatrical and advertizing paper, which con- 
tinued its publication up to the latter part of March 1881. 

Besides the before mentioned there have been several, 
perhaps half a dozen papers Started in various localities, 
hereabouts, that have continued a dozen issues, or six 
months perhaps, finding it more of an experiment to run 
a popular news paper, successfully, than they had supposed. 

I have not mentioned any, except those, who have been 
in the interest of the people; quite a number have Started 
in hostility to the interests of Utah, and most of them have 
failed; only three or four still continue their falsehoods, and 
detractions, in the midst of the people, that has rendered 
their existence possible. 
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was the seeking for gold among the mountains dis- 
couraged among the faithful. 

The municipality of Great Salt Lake City had 
been organized and seems to have begun at once to 
publish its ordinances in printed form. For the next 
imprint that we find 1s a little four-page folder com- 
prising a few city ordinances, the last of which was 
passed on December 29, 1849. The folder was un- 
doubtedly printed in January, 1850. Earlier ordi- 
nances may have been printed during 1849, but no 
copies seem to have survived. When we cxamine 
the very flimsy little folder of 1850, we can feel no 
surprise that others of its kind have failed to out- 
last the years. 

There is record of one other extant imprint of 
1850 at Salt Lake City, a copy of which I have not 
yet been able to locate for examination. It is a 
four-page petition on educational matters to the 
“General Assembly of the State of Deseret,” dated 
February 8, 1850. The Governor's Message of De- 
cember 2, 1850, to the “Senators and Representatives 
of the State of Deseret,” of which I know of but 
one copy, completes the list of known printing in 
that year—other than the newspaper which is to be 
mentioned later. 

The State of Deseret had been organized in 
March, 1849. Its first general assembly met on the 
second of July, and on the fifth elected a delegate 
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to Congress. The next day it adopted a memorial 
asking for admission to the Union. This was some- 
what too precipitate for the government at Wash- 
ington, which was extremely diffident about the 
admission of new States just at that time, because 
of the delicate question of slavery. And there were 
other difficulties, in the Structure of the Mormon 
organization and above all in their own “peculiar 
institution” of polygamy. The government would 
go no further, therefore, than to organize the Ter- 
ritory of Utah, which was created by an act of 
Congress on September 9, 1850. Brigham Young 
was appointed governor, and it was provided that 
Utah should be slave-holding or free according to 
the constitution which its people should adopt. 
The question of slavery had long been settled, how- 
ever, and Utah had lived for forty-six years in a state 
of territorial tutelage and had been much reduced 
from its original size before it finally became a State 
on January 4, 1896. 

The Mormons continued for a time to keep the 
State of Deseret in function even after the establish- 
ment of territorial government, but with the con- 
vening of the first territorial legislative assembly 
in September, 1851, the fiction of a State government 
was at least outwardly abandoned. In many con- 
nections, however, the old name has persisted 
among the people even to this day. 
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